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FOREWORD 



Elementary classroom teachers consider themselves, first of all, 
teachers of children and accept the responsibility for furthering the all- 
round development of each child. 

Only the classroom teacher is in a position to see that each child has a 
proper balance between vigorous play, rest, and relaxation and that each 
child has happy and worthwhile play experiences. She can also keep a 
check on the physically handicapped and see that they too have oppor- 
tunities for activities that will help them to develop within the limits of 
their endowment or temprary physical impairment. 

The classroom teacher has a unique opportunity to integrate all the 
separate areas of the course of study and make each aspect a part of a 
meaningful whole f^^r the child. During the day opportunities constantly 
occur for the 'introduction of physical education. Folk dancing can be 
taken up when other countries are studied, games and contests provide 
opportunity for teaching arithmetic, an-'^ so on. 

In those elementary schools that have a teacher of phvsical education 
or a consultant in this field, the classroom teacher can draw upon the 
specialised knowledge of the former to enrich her own teaching program. 

Every classroom teaclier should have a play s' jlf or ^ox for games, 
puzzles, toys, balls, jumping ropes, and so forth, v-hich arc available for 
use before school, during physical education pc u^ds, noon »iours, and 
other times when die teacher sees fit to permit nil or a few of the cliildren 



to particij^.itc. A committee of cliildren will readily accept the responsi- 
bility for carino for the sii])plies owned hy their classroom. This is 
another o|^]^ortunity for develoi^ins; l)otl: leadership and follo\verslii|^ in 
the elementary school child. 

Children of elementary school aoc need from four to five hours per 
day of activity, a poition of which is the responsibility of the school. 
Whenever |V)ssil)le. children should have sufllcient |^lav s]xicc either 
indoors or outd(X)rs for active ]xirtici|xuion. Durino inclement weather 
or in schools where oymnasium facilities are either not available or 
limited, the activities |^resentcd in this ]xmi|^hlet may be used to meet 
part of their physical needs. 

The pur|x)sc of this pam|^hlet is to suggest activities that may be 
taught and enjoyed in the classroom. Because rhythms and dances will 
be discussed fully in another pamphlet of the series, only a few arc 
mentioned in this one. 

An almost unlimited supply of material is available in the area dealt 
with in this pamphlet; but in order to conform to the requirements of 
the s':ries. only the more important have been selected. 

Many times the teacher may have to modify the rules to conform to 
the children's abilities or to the available facilities. Since the su(;(;ested 
activities should be integrated as much as possible with the other areas 
of the school day, often the names used in an activity can be changed 
to those of a story, a country, a season, and so on. 

tVo attemi^t has been mnde for grade placement of the activities 
because of the wide range in children's experiences throughout the 
country. The teacher should select activities according to the maturity, 
past experiences, and skill of eacii child. 
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CHAPTER I 
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CHAPTER III 
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CHAPTER V 



Story Plays 
Quiet Games 
Active Games 
Body Mechanics 
Stunts and Tumbling 



SOURCE MATERIALS 
A — ^Films and filmstrips 
B— Books 



Children enjoy a mi-se-bclieve world and they should be given many 
opportunities to encourage such self -expression and socialization. They 
will make up story plays about anything that concerns them. Often these 
plays are completely imaginative, but many times they are imitations of 
favorite television programs, stories, adult activities, and so on. A good 
teacher is able to stimulate these interests through the numerous school 
experiences and from these self-expressive activities learns many new 
things about the children. Because the most enjoyable story plays 
originate with the children, it is difficult to outline definite procedures 
for their development. Only two examples are given with a few suggested 
activities for movement. 

HALLOWEEN 

1. Run to the field where the pumpkins grow. 

2. Climb to the ton of the fence and jump down. 

3. Bend over and hunt for a pumpkin to be used for a jack-o-lantern. 

4. Stoop down, cut it from the vine, lift it, and carry it to the fence. 

5. A few children can climb over the fence; then the others hand all 
the pumpkins to them. They must set each pumpkin down care- 
fully so as n^t to damage it. 

6. The rest of the children climb over the fence. 

7. Each child stoops down and lifts his pumpkin, and then carries it 
back to the school room. 

8. Each child makes a jnck-o«lantern, and then shows it to the class. 
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A TRIP TO THE MOON 



1. Skip to tlic nirport. 

2. Get into a space suit 

3. Take off in tlie rocket sliip; feel the pressure, 

4. Rea.'h tlie moon; climb out of the ship, 

5. Bounce olong the Moon because there is less gravity. 

6. oec Mechanical Men of the Moon. 

7. Return to the Earth. 

8. Skip home. 

If children are consulted as the play progresses, they will suggest most 
of these things themselves. 
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A FEW IDEAS FOR STORY PLAYS 



Firemen 

Coin" 10 the country 

Cowboys 

Inclinns 

Pil<»rin:s 

Autumn leaves 

I Inllowcen 

C^oinu to scliool 



Winter 
Brinoino home the 

Chrisimns tree 
Simtn nnci his reindeer 
S.miJ s toy shop 
Snowlljkes 
Skiing 
Sleddino 
Wnshinmon's 

Biiihdnv 



Picnics 
Circus 

Phivin<» mnrhlcs 

o 

I Iclicopicrs 
Pur<ichute jumpin<» 
1 rains 

Phintin<» n <»nrdcn 
At the seashore 
Swimming 
IZastcr 
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I SAW 

A circle is formed witli one cliild in tlie center. l ie soys, "On niy way 
to school this morning I saw ..." and then imitates what lie saw. 
The others guess what he saw. Tlie one guessing correctly gors into the 
center, and the game is played again from the beginning. If no one 
guesses correctly, the one in the center tells what he was imitating. If the 
imitation was poor, he joins the ciicle. If it was good, lie is praised and 
is allowed to imitatr 'something else. 



TEA POT 

While it is out of the room, the rest of the class decides upon some 
object in the room for it to guess. 

\V4ien it is invited hack, he stands in front of the class and calls on 
someone to describe the object. Each person called on describes the 
object, but the woid "tea pot" is used m |^lace of the object itself. After 
each child gives his description, it is allowed to make a guess. The 
plavcr who says something which enables it to correctly guess the name 
of the object becomes the new it. The game continues for a specified 
lenoth of time. 





CORRAL THE WILD HORSE 

One player is called the "cowboy" and his opponent is called the "wild 
horse." The cowboy selects a word to write secretlv on a piece of paper 
and shows the rest of the class (example. Vope"). The wild horse tries 
to guc;': the word. The cowboy gives the wild horse three hints in the 
following way: 

First: The cowboy shows the wild horse how many letters are in the word 
by drawing one dash for each letter (example: )• 

Second: The cowboy shows the guesser w^hat the first letter of die word 
is by printing that letter over the first dash (example: R ). 

Third: The cowboy shows the guesser what the last letter of the word 
is by printing that letter over the last dash (example: R - - E ). 

Before the wild horse commences to guess, the cowboy drawls the 
beginning of a corral on the blackboard by drawing six posts. Each time 
the w^'ld horse guesses a letter that is not in the word, one rail is drnwn. 
On the sixth wrong guess, the Inst mil is drawn and die wild horse is 
tiimed, or corralled, thus losing the game. If the Avord is completed before 
the last rail is drawn, the wild horse wins the game and becomes the 
cowboy for die next game. 

DUCKS FLY 

Plnycrs stand. Tlic leader, who stands in front, faces the group, and 
calls out. "Ducks fly, birds fly, horses fly, etc." When he names an 
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animal which docs fly, the group goes through the motions of flying by 
raising their arms high above their heads and then lowering them to 
their sides. If he names an animal which does not fly, they must not fly. 
Anyone who "flies" when an animal is named which does not fly or 
anyone whojdoes not fly when a flying animal is named is out of the 
game. The last player becomes the leader for the next game. 

GOOD MORNING 

The children sit in their seats while the child who is it sits in a chair 
in front of the room with his back to the class. Some child is chosen 
to go up, tap the child on the shoulder, and say "Good morning." It 
must guess who the child is that said "Good morning." If he guesses 
correctly, he is it for the next game. If he does not guess correctly, the 
child becomes the new it and the game continues. 

The game may be changed by saying "Good afternoon," "Merry 
Christmas," and so forth. 

WHO HAS GONE FROM THE ROOM 

All are in their seats (or in a circle) with the one who is it closing his 
eyes while the teacher indicates which child shall leave the room. After 
he has left, it opens his eyes and guesses who has gone. If he names 
the child correcdy, that child is it the next time. If he fails to name the 
child, he closes his eves; the child returns to the room, and opening his 
eyes, he guesses who has returned. If he fails he must be it again. 

TABLE SHUFFLEBOARD 

Siiuflleboard is played by either two persons (called singles) or by 
four persons (called doubles). The object of the game is to push discs 
with a cue on to a scoring diagram at the opposite end of the diagram. 
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tlnis scoring, and also tc prevent opponents from scoring by pushing 
tlieir discs from tlie dia^'^ram. 

Equipment: A sliuffleboard diagram painted on the top of a table, 
or on oilcloth or paper. 
8 discs - 2 inches in diameter and W thick. 
4 cues - 18 inches long and W thick. 

The game starts with players or teams choosing color. A red disc is 
shot first from the right hand side of the 10-off area when play starts. 
Play alternates — red then black — until all discs are shot. After all discs 
are i)layed, the players (in singles) change sides of the diagram, count 
the score, and resume play by shooting the discs to the other end. The 
black discs are shot first this time. 

A game is 50 points, or any ])re-detcrmined score. The player winning 
two out of three games is the winner. Scoring depends upon the place- 
ment of the discs after they 1 ave been ])laycd. Red discs on numbers 8, 
7, and 10-off area would tolal a score of 5. 

In case of a tie, both having reached game point or over, two 
complete rounds arc played and the score is added to the other. The 
player of the team in doubles having the highest score is the winner. 

In doublet' (four players) the partners play at opposite ends, but on 
the same side of the court. One team uses the red discs and the other 
the black, throughout play. 

Players may stand or sit in playing this game. 
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BASEBALL WITH CARDS 



This is a baseball game played with cardl. It is for two players, eacli 
of whom acts as captain for liis team. The match is red against black, one 
player taking the red cards, the other the black. 

Equipment: Board 8 by 10", 4 red marbles, 4 black marbles, 1 
match peg, 2 small pieces of tin for hands, green 
paint and varnish. 

First determine the side who is to be at bat by drawing for high card. 
Then shulllc the deck, stack, and j^lace face down between the plavcrs. 
The player who is not at bat docs the pitching; so he takes a caid from 
the top of the deck and turns it face up. If the card is a color of the 
team at bat, it is an advantage; if the other color,^ a disadvantage. 

For example, if the red team is at bat: 

A red ace is a home run. 
A red king is a three-base hit, 
A red cjueen is a two-base hit. 
A red jack is a single. 

Each red card from 2 to 10 is a ball; four balls give a player a base. 
But a black ace is out. 

A black king, queen, or jack is a foul and counts as a strike. 




Each black card from 2 to 10 is a strike and three strikes is out. 
When the red team has had three outs, the black team goes to bat 
and the same rules apply only in reverse. 

Use marbles for runners on the diamond. Use the circles at the top 
of the board to keep track of runs. Move the peg one hole each time an 
'nning is completed. Nine innings constitute the game. 




CHINESE CHECKERS 

This game is best for two to four players. 

Equipment: Board with holes drilled in a six-pointed star pattern. 

10 men for each player (marbles or pegs). The game may also be 
played on painted oilcloth using golf tees lor men. 

Rules: Each player places 10 men in one point of the star. Each 
player moves in turn, attempting to get all of his men over into the 
opposite point of the star. A player may Jump as many times as he has 
opportunity in anv direction either his own or his opponent's men. A 
player must follow the lines between intersections. He must not move 
into any star point other than his own and the one opposite. 
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DOMINOES 



A set of dominoes usually consists of twcnty-ciglit pieces, each divided 
into two parts with a number of spots on each. 

The Block Game. The dominoes are placed on the table face- 
downward and shuflled. Then each player draws one and when these 
arc turned up, the player wi*h the fewest spots is the one to start the 
game. The dominoes are now shulHed again, and each player takes 
seven pieces which he looks at, but conceals from the odicr players. 

The first player now puts a domino down, say the 6-5, and the next 
player has to play a piece with a 6 or 5 on it. This he places against the 
corresponding number. 1 hen the next player's turn comes. If the second 
player puts a 6-3, then the third player would play to a 5 or 3 because 
they are the end figures. Thus die play goes on until a player has used 
all his pieces, which results in his winning the game. If diere comes a 
deadlock and no player can match the numbers that are up, then all the 
outstanding pieces of the players must be turned up, and he wii •^o 
has the fewest spots. 




The Drawing Game. This game is |)layccl in exactly tlie same 
way as til e block game, except that when a player cannot go, instead of 
|wssing he must draw from the unused stock of dominoes until he is 
ahle to play. Two dominoes, however, must always he left face-downward 
on the tahle and not drawn. In both the games described it is alwavs 
best to play the high pieces, such as double 6, 6-5, double 5, and so on, 
first, so that if at the end no one can go, a player may ba\e as few spots 
left as possible. 



SIX-MAN-FOCTBALL CHECKERS 

This game is for two |^layers. 

Equipment: checkerboard, 12 checkers (6 of one color, 6 of 
another), and a thumb tack, which represents the football and is 
attached to the ball-carrving checker. 

At the start of play, |^la\crs agree who is to have the ball and put the 
tack in one of the checkers that will be the ball-carrying checker. The 
object of the game is to move the ball carrv»ng checker across the board 
to the first row of the opponent's side of the board. This,pui be done by 
moving forward, backward, sideways, never diagonally. 



Rules: 



L Move one checker at a time. 

2. Checkers may be placed so you can jump as in regular 
checkers. 

3. No checkers are removed fron* board. 





4. If the opponent jumps the bnll-cnrrying checker, the 
thumb tack is phiccd on the checker that jumped, nnd 

the onme continues until one side makes a touchdown. 

o 

5. A touchdown scores 5 points. 

6. A set of four touchdowns made by either side is con- 
sidered a game. 

7. The phiyer having the most touchdowns at the end of 
4 sets or 4 touchdowns inchisive is declared the winner. 




BULL BOARD 

Small lings or washers are tossed onto a hoard marked according to 
the diagram al)ove. Add the numbers that the rings fall on. The game 
may he 100 or 50. If a ring falls on "bull/' the player loses all of his 
score. 



100 OR BUST 

This game is similar to the preceding. The board, however, must 
hang on a wall or he propped against die hack of a chair. 

Equipment: A hoard 24" s(|uare with 13 curtain hooks at points 
indicated on the diagram below, each hook numbered as shown; and 5 
rope rings. The latter may be made by forming V^' rope into 6" rings, 
plaiting the end strands together and taping with friction tape. 
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Play: The pi jiycrs st;ind 6 to 10 feet from tlie Bonrd, depending.on- - 
ilieir skill, and try to land the live rings on the hooks. 

The aim of the game is to make a score of exactly 100 — ^more than 
100 is "l)iist," and a player must stait over again. Ringing the dodo 
takes 30 from the total score. 



BUZZ 

1 he cliildren start countin" around the room consecutivelv in anv 
legular oider. But when the nuinl)cr seven is reached, or anv numl)er 
containing seven, or any multiple of seven, it must not ])e said. Instead, 
tlie child whose tuni it is says ''Ikizz." Hence '1)u///" would l)e sulxsti- 
tuted for fourteen, twenty-seven, twenty-eight and thiity-five, for 
example. Seventy-oiK* is "l)u//,-one": seventy-two is "l)u//.-two"; seventv- 
seven is * Ini/.z Ini///." Any child who makes a mistake drops out of the 
game, and the one remaining in longest wins. 

A viii'intion is to use two jiiimhcrh ;it the Siinic lime, one to be the 
"Inr/z" miniber, the other to he the Ti//." miiiiber. 
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HOT POTATO 



All the cliilclicn except one lorm n circle around the room. One 
plnvcr is chosen to he ft and docs the calling. An eraser is gi\cn to one 
chiid. 

When the child who is if calls "Pass the potato," the pla\er with 
the eraser starts passino the eraser (not throwing it) to his right or to 
his left. After a short period of i^assing from one phuer to another, it 
calls, "Hot potato!" Whoever has the eraser at that moment Incomes // . 





I SAY STOOP 

One cliilcl who is clioscn to he tlie leader stands at tlie front of tlie 
room. The otlier ehildren stand to tlie right of tlieir seats. 

The leader stoojxs or stands, saying w itji eaeh aetion, "I say r.toop!" 
or "I snv stand!" Oceasionally, liowever, lie stooj^s when he says "I say 
standi" and vice versa. I'he ])Ia\'ers must follow his commands rather 
than his actions. Children who fail to do so must sit down. 'J'he last 
plaver to remain standing is the leader next time. 

GOSSIP 

The children are seated in a row or in a circle. One child starts tlic 
game hy whispering a secret ra])idly into the ear of his neighhor, who 
whispers what he thought he heard to his neighhor, and each child does 
likewise until the last child hears the secret. The sentence cannot be 
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whispered more than once to a Mstencr. The last child tells the group 
what he thought he heard, and then the next to last child, and so on 
hack to the one who started the "secret/' 



POOR PUSSY 

The children aic seated in a circle. One child who is chosen to he 
"Poor Pussy" stands in the center. 

Poor Puss\ kneels hcfore sonic child and meows ihicc times. Hvcry 
time he meows, the child whom he is lacing must say, "Poor Pussy!" 
without laughing. If he laughs, he hecomes Pooi Piissv. If he doesn't, 
laugh, the pussv must try someone else. 





ANIMAL RELAYS 

Relays may be varied by tlie players progressing to the goal and 
back in the mnnner of some animal walk. Some of these variations may 
he: 1) donkey walk (traveling on all fours to the goal, imitating the 
donkey's kick and bray); 2) crab walk (walking on all fours face up); 
3) lame dog (walking on two hands and one foot); 4) bear walk (walk- 
ing on all fours, feet going outside of hands); 5) duck walk, walking 
on two feet in a squat position, and so forth. 

POLICEMAN 

The player who is it stands on his goal at one end of the room. The 
other players are grouped at the other end. It turns his back to the 
])layers, counts "1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-Red Light!" The others advance 
toward him as he counts, but they must stoj) as he calls "Red Light." 
lie turns dien to see them; and if he sees anvone moving, he sends 
him hack to the starting line. The object is to see which player can 
first reach the om] line. 

o 

THE HUNTERS 

The children are given the names of animals — bears, rabbits, foxes, 
lions, or tigers. The first child in the row says "bear''; the second one, 
"rabbit"; the third one, "fox"; the fourth one, "lion"; the fifth one, 
"tiger"; and then start over with "bear," "rabbit," etc. One ])layer is 
chosen to be the "hunter." The hunter walks up and down the aisles 
and across the front or back of the room. When the hunter thinks the 
tigers, for exnni|)le, arc far away from their dens, he calls, "Bang' tigers!" 
All the tigers then run to their scats. The (irst one to reach his seat 
becomes the "hunter," and the game continues. 
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SUPERMAN 

Onc/cliild is the superman. He stands and snys, "Who wnnis lo oo 
with me?" Those who do s;iy, '1 do/' and fall in line hchind him, who 
then leads them anywhere within a designated area. They must follow 
him and do everything that he does. Suddenly he calls, '"Superman!" 
and all run back to their seats. The one who fust gets hack in his own 
seat becomes the next Superman, 

PUMPKIN RELAY 

Boys and girls are seated with six j^layers in each row. They may 
be seated at desks or on the floor. The remaining children mav stand 
in the back of the room as observers. 

Each Number one player in the row has n piece of chalk. On the 
signal "Co/' Number one players run to the blackboard and draw an 
outline of a pumpkin. Thev return to thcii seats and band the chalk 
to Nuniber two players, wlio run to the blackboard and place a stem on 
the pumpkin. Number three players draw one eye. Number four 
players draw the other eye. Number five players draw the nose. Number 
six players draw the mouth and return the chalk to Number one 
players. The teams then stand. The first team to stand is the winner. 

To assure each team an equal chance, squares may be drawn on the 
board in which the pumpkins must be placed. 

This game may be played at Christmas by drawing Christmas trees 
with decorations. 
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MAGIC BRIDGE 

Six or more children are cliosen to make bridges. A l^ridge is made by 
two children standing facing each other, clasping hands and raising 
arms. Tlic game starts with three or four biidgcs. The bridges are places 
in the aisles, front, or back of the room. The other childien walk, skip, 
or run to music, up and down the aisles, around the room, going under 
the bridges. Every so often the music stops. 




As the music slops phuing, the cliildrcn who arc bridges lower their 
arms and ny to catch a i^layer as he goes imder the bridge. All the 
players caught form bridges and the game continues. The last player 
caught is the winner. If a player, when caught, has no partner to make 
a bridge with him. be slays out of the game until the music is stopped 
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FROG MAN 

One child is dioscn to l)c tlic 'Trog iMan." His cliair is taken away, 
or if tlic room lias desks, a book is ))laccd on the desk to indicate it is 
not to he used. Tiie same thing is done with other vacant scats. Frog 
Man comes to the front of tiie room and stoops down like a frog. Eight 
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or moie children arc clioscn to form a circle around tlic Frog Man. Tlicy 
join bands and walk or skii^ around the Fro" Man savin", "Froo Man 
Frog Man, in the sea." They continue going around the Frog Man 
chanting as they go, until the Fiog Man hops up and starts to run to a 
vacant seat. The hoys and girls in the circle let go of hands and run 
hack to their seats. The one left without a seat becomes the new Frog 
Man. Anyone becoming Frog Man thiee times is dropped from the 
game. 

CAN YOU TELL 

Fi\e children are chosen by a leader to follow him up and down the 
aisles and around the room. When the leader thinks the children 
following him have walked, ski]^ped, or run long enough, he claps his 
hands. Upon this signal the children go back to their seats. 

The leader then says, "Can you tell who was following me?" Some- 
one from the group then calls the children up to the front of the room 
and places them in order in the line. If he is successful, he becomes the 
le/ider and chooses six children to follow him, and die game is played 
again. 
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Each time the game is played another player is added to the line. 
Older children may begin the game with seven or eight in the line. 

CAT AND CHEESE 

The sleeping cat sits in the center of a circle of "mice" with a piece 
of cheese (eraser, book, or any similar article) about 6 inches in front 
of him. A mouse attempts to sneak up on the cat and snatch the cheese 
without being heard. If the cat hears him coming, he may open his 
eves ^nd chase him to his *1iole" (the vacant place in the circle). The 
object of the game is for the mouse to snatch the cheese and run to the 
hole without being caught. The child who is successful takes the 
place of the cat. 
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EXCHANGE TAG 

Tlic cliilc] who is It Stands in front of the room. The teacher calls 
the names of any two children who, as soon as their names are called, 
exchange seats. Th' one who is H tries to tag one of them before they 
reach each other's s** it. The one tagged becomes it for the next time. 

BLACK BOARD RELAY 

Teams are formed h^ aisles. When the relay begins, each player runs 
to the blackboard and writes a number. The last child niust add all of 
the numbers for hi? team. The team wins that finishes first with the 
numbers correctly idded and with no fouls against them. 

POISON SEAT 

All vacant seats in the room are indicated by turning up the seats or 
by placing a book on the desk. Those seats are called "poisoned." One 
player is it. His scat is marked as the vacant seats are. Me stands in 
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front of the room. He calls "change," whereupon all players must change 
seats, h also attempts to get a seat. The player failing to get a seat 
comes to the front of the room and the game is repeated with that 
player as it. Anyone becoming it for the third time is out of the game. 
Seats marked poison are not used. 

WHISTLE BLOW, FREEZE, STATUES 

Fundamental skills are running, jumping, hopping, and skipping. 
There is much activity in a short period of time. At a given signal the 
children engage in the activity suggested. At the sound of the whistle, 
they stop instantly (DEAD) and wait for the next suggestion. Make 
sure to remind the children that in this game they do not touch anyone. 
Suggested activities can come from the children. 

OVER AND UNDER RELAY 

Plavers are in relay formation. The first player in each line has a ball. 
At the signal to start, the first player passes the ball over his head to the 
second player who passes it between his legs to the third. The ball is 
passed over and under the whole length of the line. The Inst player, upon 
rcceivino the ball, runs forward to the front of his line and starts the 
ball again. This is continued until t! e line is back in its original line-up 
and the ball in the hands of the original first player. The line finishing 
first wins. 
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SQUIRREL WITH A NUT 

All the children except one sit at their desks with their heads resting 
on an arm as though sleeping, but with a hand outstretched. The odd 
child is the "SQUIRREL" 

The squirrel, who carries a nut (or piece of chalk), runs quietly 
about the room and drops tHe nut into the open hand of a child The 
child jumps up from his seat and chases the squirrel, who is saf only 
when he reaches his nest (seat). If the squirrel reaches his nest without 
being caught, he may be squirrel again. Otherwise, the child who 
catches him becomes the squirrel, 

CHANGING SEATS 

Children sit alert, ready to mo\e either way. The teacher calls, 
"Clianoc rioht!" and each child moves into the scat to his ridit. When 
the teacher calls, "Change left! ', each moves left. 

The fun comes from the quickness and unexpectedness of the com- 
mands. For example, they may he "Change right!" for several times, 
then "Change left!" The row at the extreme right or left, without seats, 
must run across the r(X)m and secure vacant seats there. 
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HOPSCOTCH PITCHING 



The player stands on one foot beliind tlie baseline with a puck 
(rubber heel) in one hand. The player tosses the puck, aiming for 
blocks 8, 9, and 10. If the puck lands in cither of the three blocks, he 
receives a point. If the puck lands on the line, no point is scored. 

SOFTBALL BOWLING 

In this bowling game two softballs are used, one serving as the bowl- 
ing ball, the other as the object. 

The bowler stands any distance he chooses behind the foul line, takes 
any number o[ steps he chooses, and rolls the ball using an under-hand 
throw with a vigorous swing of the arm. If the bowler hits the stationarv 
Softball, he scores a point. If the bowler steps over the foul line in the 
act of throwing and hits the Softball, no point is scored. If the ball is 
bouncing and strikes the stationary ball, no point is scored. 





WASTEBASKET SHOOTING 

The player stands behind the baseline and throws a soccer ball directly 
into a wastepaper basket using a two-hand under-hand throw. If the 
ball goes into the basket, a point is scored. If the player steps over the 
baseline, no point is scored. 

CHAIR RING TOSS 

The player stands behind the baseline and throws a deck tennis ring, 
aiming to ring a chair leg of an overturned chair. If he rings a chair leg, 
he scores a \)0\nt. If he steps over the basehne, no point is scored. 
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NEWCOMB 



Newcomb, a modification of volleyball, develops the ability to throw 
and catcli. 

Equipment: A net or rope is stretched across the center of the 
room or other area. A 7" playground ball, bean bag, or plastic ball may 
be used. 

The Game: The class is divided into two equal teams. Each 
player is given a number for serving. The server stands behind the base 
line and must throw the Kill over the net into the opponent s territory. 
The object of the game is to throw the ball over the net in an attempt 
to strike the floor in an unguarded place in the opponent s territory. 

The Play: The game begins with the sender of one team throw- 
ing the ball over the net. The opposing team attempts to catch the ball. 
The ball is thrown back and forth until it drops to the floor. 

Scoring: Only the serving side scores. The server continues to 
serve until his side loses a point, then the service goes to the other team. 

The serving side scores points as follows: 1) The receiving team fails 
to return the ball, 2) The receiving team returns the ball so that it hits 
the net or the ball goes under the net ^) TI.e receiving team returns 
the ball but it drops outside of the boundary lines. No passing. 

The serving side is out as follows: 1) When the server fails to serve 
the ball over the net, 2) When the serving side fails to return the ball, 
3) When the serving side throws the ball out of bounds, 4) When the 
receiver passes the -ball to a player on his own team. 





BALLOON BALL 

Tlic :l;i:;s is divided into two teams. Rows one, three, and five are 
Team A. Rows two, four, and six aio Team B. The aisle near tliC 
windows is Team A's goal, and the aisle near the side wall is Team B's 
goal; or the left and right sides of the room may be the goals, 

A balloon is tossed into the air in the center of the room by the 
teacher. The seated ])layers strike it with the open hand and try to get 
it over their opponents' goal. Players may not strike the balloon with 
their lists or leave their seats. If either of these violations is committed, 
the balloon is tossed iiitothe air by a member of the team that committed 
the violation. Each goal counts one point. The team scoring the greater 
number of points wins the game. 

If too many goals are made, one ])layer from each team may be chosen 
to be g()alkee])er. They may stand and try to prevent the balloon from 
striking the floor in their respective goal areas, 
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HOPSCOTCH 

Tlic ])laycrs should be divided into small groups so that their turns 
will come quite frequently. Each group should have its own diagram 
like the one below. 





The first child takes his turn by tossing a small flat stone or similar 
object into the s])ace that is marked 1. Me then ho])s in after it, landing 
on one foot, ])icks up the stone, turns with a hop, and ho])s out again. 

If he achieves this successfully without ]nitting his other foot on the 
ground or without touching a line, he may toss the object into the space 
marked 2. Me ho])s into S]xicc 1 on one f(X)t; then he hops again, landing 
with his right foot in space 2 and his left f(X)t in space 3, ])icks up the 
stone, turns, reversing the ])osition of feet, hops into space 1, landing 
on one foot, and hops out. 
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If this lias been successful, lie may try for s])ace 3 in the same manner. 
When he tries for s])ace 4, he lands in space 1 with one foot, in space 2 
and in space 3 with one foot in each space, and in space 4 with one foot. 

When an error is made, the next player takes his turn. The second 
^ turn around, each child continues from the last space where he was 

successful. The ])layer finishing spacr 10 first, wins. (Spaces 8 and 9, 
like 2 and 3, require one foot in each; space 10 is :ike 1, and only one 
foot is used.) 



MARBLES AND JACKS 

Marbles and Jacks should be mentioned in this section, though they 
are too well known to require description. 




The basis of all physical education may be summed up in the term, 
''body mechanics," -vhich describes the balance of body segments, both 
in motion and re]K)sc, through muscular control. Good body mechanics 
is the most effective way of using the body to achieve the best results 
with a minimum effort and avoid fatigue, tension, and strain. Good 
bodv mechanics involve: 

Balance 

Good distribution of weight for equih'brium and for the efficient 
a])plication of force. 

Equal develo])ment and use of o])posing muscle groups. 
Balance and control of muscle groups without tension. 

Leverage 

The line-up of body parts to resist gravity and avoid strain. 

The use of many muscles and joints rather than a few when strong 

actions are involved. 

Coordination 

Rhythmic action that results in skilled movement. 

Instruction in Body Mechanics 

Children from grades one through six enjoy learning the funda- 
mentals of body mechanics if the principles are presented in terms 





the limits of tlicir experience. 



Tlie following are samples of body nieclianics activities wliicli 
could be practiced in the classroom. Adaptations may easily be 
made to fit the maturity of the children involved. 

1) Helping my dolly or teddy bear stand straight (standing posture) 

(a) Stand feet slightly a]xirt, weight even on both feet. Imagine 
that the doll (us) has a magic string which can hel]) it. 
Suddenlv the string gives way and lets our head drop dowMi, 
then the shoulders and arms (Vike a rag doll), then the back, 
the knees and ankles until we are all curled up on the floor 
like a ball. 

(b) As the magic string starts to work again, we use our hands to 
rock us to our feet, still all curled up like a ball, then it 
straightens our knees and ankles (but they are not locked 
tight, they are still a little loose). Our feet are even, but the 
rest of us — back, sh(nildcrs, head and arms — are still bent. 
Next, the string works to pull in our tummies and goes right 
up through until our head is on top of our shoulders and our 
arms hang loosely. 

(c) If we took a stick and put it next to us, we would find that 
if the d(^lly is standing really straight, the stick would touch 
the tip of her ear, the center of her shoulder, the outside of 
her hip, knee, and ankle bone. Her toes point straight ahead, 
her knees are easy, and she isn't stiff like a tin soldier. 
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2) Picking ii]) my toys 

(a) One foot forward, bend the knees with tlie back rounded 
sliglitly and rock forward from tlie hips to pick up a toy or 
block from floor, the weight is over the other heel. Push off 
from the ball of the back foot to straighten the knees. 

(b) Kee])ing the knees straight, bend from the back to pick up 
a block. 

Ask the children which is easier. 

' 3) Hanging up clothes 

Kneel down to the basket when picking up the clothes. In 
reaching for the line keep the body straight and the feet apart, 
the weight even. 

4) Writing or drawing at mv desk 

Have the children write their names or draw a picture using the 
following two methods: 

(a) With the hi])S near the back of the chair rock forward from 
the hips keeping the tummy in and the shoulders straight, 
feet (Int on the floor, forearms resting on the desk. 

(b) Sitting forv.-ard on the chair, bend the upper back and 
shoulders to reach the desk. 

Which is better? 

5) Pushing daddy's car 

(a) Push with the whole body. 

(b) Keeping in line from heel to shoulder one foot forward. Get 
force in ])ush by straightening the legs and pushing through 
the feet, standing far enough away so that all parts of you, 
not just the arms are helping. 



6) Climbing stairs 

(a) Keep the body straight. 

Cb) Place the whole foot on the tread. 

(c) Don't bend the body forward. 

7) Carrying heavy books 

(a) Carry books close to the body, the shoulders straight, the arms 
bent, the elbows close to the sides, the books resting against 
the upper trunk. 

(b) If carrying at the side, rest the books against the body. Extend 
one arm for balance and change sides frequendy. 

8) Shoveling snow 

(a) Avoid strain on the back by keeping the trunk straight. 

(b) LIse the leg muscles and n transfer of the body weight to get 
lift. Use stride (feet apart) for better balance. 

9) Lifting a heavy box 

(a) ScjUiU with back straight, keep box close to the body. Lift by 
straightening legs and bracing the box against the thighs. 




10) Jumping Jack 

(a) Have tlic children jump 10 times, landing on flat of the feet. 

(b) Then jump 10 times on the balls of the feet. 
Which is better? 

11) Falling 

This can he practiced on a mat or on the grass when outdoors. 
Relax while falling and land on the thigh, rolling so that the 
arm and the shoulder in turn take the weight. When falling 
forward, let the weight be distributed with the arm sliding 
along the ground so that botli the arms and body receive some 
of the impact. 

12) Walking 

(a) Shift the weight from heel to toe. 

(b) Push off on each step from the toes of the rear foot. 

(c) Keep the inner borders of the feet in a straight line. 

(d) Swing the arms in opposition. 

(e) Keep body balance. 




Stunts iincl tiiml)lina activities involve balance, agility, strength, 
llcxibility, coordination, iind endurance. Tliey provide opportunities for 
the child to measure his own ability and progress as well as measure 
his own accom])libhnientb in comparison with those of his classmates. 

All tumbling and manv of the stunts should be enjoyed on mats. 
'I'hcbe mats should be not less than two or three inches in thickness in 
order to ])rotcct against injury. The classroom teacher, who has had 
little or no experience in this ]^hase of physical education, should not 
attempt to teach these activities without assistance from the physical 
education teacher or consultant. 

INDIVIDUAL STUNTS 

Tip Up 

From a squat j^osition, the child ])laces his hands on the floor, slightly 
more than shoulder width a])art, elbows between knees. He then braces 
out with his elbows ])ressing into the crook behind his knees between 
the diighs and calves. Kec])ing his bead up, he leans forward and lifts 
his toes from the floor. 
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Measuring Worm 



The child places his hands on the floor, shoulder-width apart, and 
extends his legs to the rear, with his feet togetlier, thus supporting his 
body on his hands and toes. The arms are straight, and the body is in 
one straight line from his head to his heels. 

With his hands stationary and knees straight, he brings, by little 
steps, his feet up as close to his hands as possible. Then he keeps his 
feet stationary and moves his hands forward with little steps until he 
reaches the starting position. At no time should he allow his body to 
sag. As he repeats the activity several times, he progresses forward. 

Snail 

The child lies on his back, with both his hands on the floor at his 
sides. He attempts to raise his feet over his head, keeping his knees 
straight, and touch the floor behind his head with both his feet. The feet 
should be lowered to the floor slowly. 

Coffee Grinder 

The child places one hand on the floor and the other in an upright 
position. Me straightens his legs, and walks around and around, using 
the hand on the floor as a pivot. 

Spanker 

The child lies on his hack. He raises his body by pushing up with 
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his feet and hands. As he walks along the floor on his hands and feet, 
he raises first one hand and then the other, and spanks himself. 

Bicycle Riding 

The child lies on the floor with his feet high in the air. I lis back is 
supported bv his hands, and the weight of his body is placed on his 
shoulders. With his feet and legs, lie imitates die motions of riding a 
bicycle. 

Indiv ; Get-Up 

The child sits on the floor, with his arms folded shoulder high, and 
with his feet crossed. Me rises to an upright position without losing his 
balance or unfolding his arms. 



Rabbit Hop 

The child bends his knees and places both his hands on the floor, 
le mov 
a jump. 



Me moves forward and brings his feet forward between his hands with 



Elephant Walk 

The child bends forward, keeping his knees straight, and places his 
hands flat on the floor in front of his feet. He walks forward and back- 
ward, keeping his knees and elbows straight at all times. 




Walrus Walk 



Tlic child bends forward and rests the palms of his hands on the 
floor. Mis body is extended, with his toes touching the floor. He walks 
forward on his hands, dragging his feet without allowing his body to sag 
at the waist. 



Chicken Walk 

The child stands with his feet together. He squats low, spreading his 
knees apart. He puts his hands outside his thighs, and clasps his hands 
tightly in front of his legs below his knees. He .walks about on the 
balls of his feet in a scjuat position. The clasping of the hands in front 
of the knees permits only very short steps. 




Duck Walk 

The child bends his knees in a squat position and grasps his heels 
with bis hands. Me walks on the whole sole of bis foot, thus producing 
a wobbling movement. 
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Crab Walk 



The child takes a squat position, reaches backward, and puts both 
his hands flat on the floor without sitting down. With his head, neck, 
and body in one straight line, and with his back toward the floor, he 
walks or runs. 

Mule Kick 

The child pkices his hands on the floor. He kicks his feet in the air 
to resemble the kicking of a mule. 

Rocking Chair 

The child lies on the floor with his face downward. He raises his legs 
and head high in order that he may grasp one of his ankles or feet in 
each hand. I Ic rocks forward and backward. 




Lame Dog 

The child stands 'on all fours/' like a dog. He holds up one leg 
while he walks or runs on two hands and on the other leg In this 
activity the child should altcmat the use of the legs. 
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PARTNER AND GROUP STUNTS 

Chinese Get-Up 

Two players sit on the floor, back to back, arms locked. Keeping 
tbcir arms in locked position, they rise to a standing position. Immedi- 
ately they return to the original sitting position, keeping arms locked. 
This is repeated several times. 

Rocking Horse 

Nos. 1 and 2 sit down facing each other and extend their feet forward 
so that No. I's feet are between No. 2s. Then each sits on the others 
feet, grasping hands. To rock, No. 1 leans backwards, lifting the legs 
up under No. 2, who has come to a scmi»slanding ])osition Ijv No. I's 
action. No. 2, then sits down, leans back lifting his legs up, antl No. 1 
is brought to a semi-sianding position. This is repeated rhythmically as 
many times as desired. 
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Teaching suggestions: To make the rocking successful, a certain 
momentum must be gained. No. 2 must not expect to be lifted to tbe 
standing ])osition by No. I's feet, but must gain a certain s]>rino from 
the alternate rising and silting clown. Each, in turn, must follow the 
rising body with his feet. 




Wheelbarrow 



One child stands and holds tlic feet of another. The second child 
walks on his hands with legs held straight,^ as the handles of a wheel- 
harrow. When the child's legs aie loweiecK die weight should he placed 
on die feet. 

Skin the Snake 

Pupils stand in a single file, one behind the other, all facing the 
same direction. Spread feet apart. Place left hand between your legs 
and grasp with your right hand the left hand of the pupil in front of 



vou. The last pupil lies down. All others wnlk backwards, each pupil 
lying clown, one after the othei, until all arc down. Coming back, the 
last pupil st«inds up and walks forward over the pupil in front and pulls 
him up at the j;ame time. The other pupils follow until all are in their 
first position. Finish stunt with hands clasped as in the beginning. 



TUMBLING 
(use only with mats) 

Forward Roll 

From a standing ])osition at one end of the mat, the child bends 
forward and separates his knees. Me places his hands on the mat close 
.to his feet with the fingers pointing straight ahead. He turns over, bear- 
ins the weight on the hands with the head tucked between his knees, 
and pushing from the mat with his feet. As the body begins to turn, 
the elbows bend, allowing the rounded body with flexed knees and 
tucked head to loll onto th^e shoulders and back,> and finally to the feet. 



Forward Roll Holding Ball 

1 he child places a soccer, volleyball,^ or playground ball between his 
ankles and then executes a forward roll. 



Backward Roll 

From a position with the hack toward the end of mat, full squat, 
the child tucks his head between his knees, the hands, palms up, above 
his shoulders. lie holds this position as his body rolls backward onto a 
lounded hack and shouldeis. The nands bear the weight as the body 
turns over, an c(|ual push from both hands is given as he attempts to 
gain the standing position. 

The original rounded position of the body is retained throughout 
the roll. 
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A. FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 

Tlicrc ihc many films ;iv;iihiblc for icncliing physical cducntion 
hcciiusc of |)iil)lic interest in cKinee and sporis. Beenuse of the wide 
variety, s|)eeial ciire must he given in their selection Alihougli films 
iire sometimes used mcreh' for entertainment, they become educational 
only when used as such. The hasic ste|)S necessary when used for 
instructional pur|)oses are pre\le\v, pre-plan n in o, presentation, follow- 
up, and evaluation. A (ihn should never he used as n substitute for 
teacher |)resentati()n hut rather as a supplement. The greatest vnlue 
gained from films is that they do leveal movement, wlileh is basic to 
physical education teaching. 

The classroom teacher and the |)hysical education teacher will both 
need to have an active |\iri In the use of all films and (ilmstrips to 
|)ermit better integration with other aicas ol instruction. 

Filmstrlps are made on ^^5 mm. film, the same as motion |)lcture film, 
with side-sprocketed holes. The pictures are usually in a continuous 
series and ar^ ;ften aecom|)anied by recordings which give directions 
or explanations. 
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ALPHABETIC LIST OF FILMS 



Tlic prothiccr of each film or filni».trip is naincd in (ho first credit \iuc 
innncchatdy followinjr the title Their lulclresses are hsted at the end of the 
film .section. All films listed arc ax.ulahle in 10 mm., and unless otherwise 
indicated, .ire hlack and white, .sound. I^irlher information concerning sale and 
rent.d prices and sources of films nia\ he ohtauiod from the iiulividual producers 

Ameriam S(iuarc Daucc, 11 miii. Coronet Kilnis. 1947. 

Helates the square d.mce to .social (lancing, teaches the positions of the 
danceiN in relation to the calls, and defines terms. The swmj^, alemande, 
j^rand rij^ht and left,> promenade, promenade the outside rin<i, right and 
left through and hack, tuo ladies chain and hack, four liands up and 
half around, and do-si-do are presented. 



/\' 'wry for Ctrls, 10 min. Coronet Films. 1949. 

FiHulamcntal teclinu|ucs of shooting- proper stance, nockinj; the arrow, 
the draw, the .ifni, and the hx)se are denionstrated and exphiined. He- 
huation and practice arc stressed. 

/^asAer/;a// /or G/r/.s-Fi/;u/m;ie;i^/MVc/i;nV/r/ev. 10 mm. Coronet Kihns 1948 
Demonstrates fundamental technicpics of ball handling, passing, and 
shootmg. Emphasizes the vahu* of practice and the importance of 
individual skill to team success. 

Basketball Rules for Boys, set of si\ filmstrips. sale hy set only. $25.00. Teach- 
ing Aids Service. 

hiclude discussions of the game, \iolations, technical fonls. personal fouls, 
officiating, and a (piestion a;id aiiswer session. 

Basketball Strategy for CirLv, 11 $00.00. NIcGraw-Udl Book Co. 

Demonstrates and cvpl auis th<? N'arious t\ pes of ofFcMisive and defensive 
play in girls' haskethall. 

Beat Ball, H miu. $1.50. Indiana Universitv. 1951 

Two teams of jimior high hoys and girls play the game of Beat Ball Tiie 
diamond, the proper hases, and the ty)e of halls that may he used are 
shown. 

Be<immti}i Sport Series /. Color, with records. .S(K'iety for Visual Education. Inc. 
Makes it easy to teach all sjwrts. Mid iple exposures, stop-action photo- 
graphs, precise diagrams, in-play stills help demonstrate proper body 
eoordmation. form, and techni(|ues of the game. Includes rides, equipment, 
and origins of each sport. \Vr»l" for complete film list. 

Bcgitinmo Swimmxn}*, 11 nun. S6".(K); color: $120.00. Coronet Films. 

Basic techiuques of swinuning lor hegmners are demonstrated. Land and 
water drills mvolving kicking, breathing, floating, ixiddling. and stroking 
and pulling with the arm are practiced separately, then coordinated. 
The back f|r)at. hack stroke, ancl breast stroke are also illustrated and 
explained. 

Bvgiwihi}; Tumblin<f, 11 nun. Coronet Films. 1940 

The various elementary slunts-roll.s. stands, flips, etc -are demonstrated 
singly and in combinations with emphasis on safet\ precautions. 

Children of Chma, 10 mm. $1.50. Kucyclopcdia Britannica Films, Inc. 
Normal day of play, scluxd. games, and chores. 

Children of Holland, 10 nun. $1.50. Fucvclopedia Britannica Film.s, Inc. 
Normal day and recreation in the lives of Dutch children. 

Children of Japan, 10 nun, $1.50, Encyclopedia Britannica lM*lins. Inc. 
Life at honu'. at school; playing baseball. 

llrrr's Hockey, 11 nun. $3.00. Conteujporary Films, 

Why hockey is so exciting to both spectators and players, from the earliest 
.struggles with sticks and skates to hig-league professional games. 
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Intermediate Tuml)lm^, II iniu. Coronet Films, 1945. 

Designed to follon- "Beginning Tuinl)ling." tlie film inelmles twent\ stunts 
m liandspring, balance, and somers.nilt progressions. Ntany companion 
stunts are included, and safety spotting is shown throughout. 

Savajo Children, 10 min. $1.50. Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc 
Winter life, spring morning, use of hows and arrows, little play. 

One Potato, Ttto Potato, 24 inin. -S 10.00. Conten)poiary Films. 

Explores the world of town games-shows what London elnldren do. how 
they amuse themselves, and the uncanny skill and lore which tliey pass on 
from age to age. An entrancing picture for .Ameritan cliildren of their 
British counterparts. 

Perfect Control, 9 min. $2:J.95. Casde Fihos. 

Immortal Bahe Uuth takes to the diaioond with a classroom of eager stii- 
dents, and show.s them how to throw eurves and fast halls, how to place 
hit to right and left fields. 

Play in the finow, 10 min. $1 50. Eneyclopedia Britannica Films. I:ie. 

Three children playing at making a snow man. playing fo\ and geese: 
stresses safety in snow. 

Play Volleyball, 20 min. $3.00. Association Films. 

Skills of serving, receiving, passing, setting-up. and blocking. Stop-action 
shots and slow-iuotion clarify essentials of each skill. (In some respects 
departs from latest rules hut still a highly effective teaching and instruc- 
tional film.) 

Playground Safety, 10 min $60; color. $120. Coronet Films. 
Safety rules are explained to all ages of children. 

Playground Safety, two color filmstrips; $7.00, each strip: $4.50. Baile> Films. 
1959. 

Series portrays primary school children participating in safe playground 
apparatus procedures and suitable activities for apparatu.s play. Pieces of 
apparatus shown include die climbing tree, horizontal bars, and low bar. 

Prwumj Safety: In the School Building. I reel: $60.00; color: $120.00. Coronet 
Films. 

When it is BilKs turn to he the Safety Guide in lii.s classroom, he uses a 
STOP sign to call attention to any action that i.s dangerous and a CO .sign 
to point out the performance of good safety practices. 'Ilie game makes 
safety habits fun for the whole class and lielps the children learn good 
practices in the scliool building. 

Primary Safety: On the 5* hool Playground. I reel: $60.00: color: $120.00. 
Coronet Films. 

Pete knows that the right way to do things is the safe way, and tiierc is 
a right way to .swing, to j)lay on the traveling rings, to see-saw, to play 
ball, and to slide. Children on the ])laygronnd demonstrate good safety 
practices tliat apply w-berever children play. 
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Rope Skipping, 1! niiii. Color. Cordon Ilalljaway. 

Dcnionslralioii in graded sequence of the fiindanienlal skills and advanced 
conibinalions xisod m rope skip])ing as a conipelilive or recreative activity. 
Should serve to introduce and stinnilate an interest in rope jnniping acti\ ity. 

Simple Stunt's, 1 1 inin. Coronet Iwlnis. 1946 

Cives a detailed explanatuni and illustrations of simple stnnts for .strength, 
stunts for skdl, and stnnts with .sticks. Safety precautions arc eniphasi'/.ed 
throughout the film as tlie tcc!uu<pics and heuefits of cntertauiing varia- 
tions on .simple stunts are demonstrate<l. 

Skip to yftj Lou, o nun. SI. 50. Indiana University, 195!. 

Teaclic.s liow to play this .singing game. Demonstration by a fifth grade 
group of hoys and girls. iMuulamental .steps are taught to tlie group; then 
tlie audience learns the words and nmsic of the game hy ^iuging with the 
pupils and hy pop-in word animation on the film. 

Soccer for Girls (revi.sed), II nu'n. Coronet ImIius. 1902. 

Demonstrates tho basic skills of .soccer, with close-ups and slow-iuOtion, 
usnig skilled girl ])layers. Includes the various kinds of traps, drihhles. 
and passes, and their applications to game situations. 

Softhdll for noijs, 10 nun. .S5(U)(): color: S120 00. Coronet Films. 
Analy.sis of individual ])layer skills, and of team play. 

Softball for Girls, II nu'n. (color and h^^w) Coronet Tihus. 1948. 

iMindaniental softhall skills of throwing, catching, hatting, and fieldmg 
Individual plaver's skill and coordinated tramplay are pointed out. 

Softlxill Ftimlametitals for Elrmcntunj Schools. II inin. $3 00. Bailey I-*ilms, 
Inc. 19.58. 

.'\ class of hoys and girls learns to j)lay softhall— tecluu<pu*s sudi as where 
to stand, how to hold the hall, pitching stance, control of the hall, selecting 
the prr)per hat. catching a fly, judging heigiit and speed of the hall, and 
fielding a grotuulcr. Hules of the ganu* are outlined during play, and .safety 
measures are stressed. 

Stptirrrl in Tn'rs,o u\\u S1.50. Indiana I'niversity. I05I. 

Fihu demonstrates how a teacher would present this game to a second 
grade group, utili'/nig the characteristics of this age. 

Three Drrp.C) mm, SI.50. Indiana I'mversity. 1051. 

I-ourth gr.ule hoNs and girls are shown foruung a doid)le circle to play 
this active ganu*. Tlu* g<'n<'ral rules and the alternates for running across 
the circle are demonstrated and fair j^lay is eiuphasi/ed. Two variations 
of the ganu' are given. 

77ir'7 Grotc I'p So 27 nu'n. Color: $135.00. .\nierican .Association for 

Health. ]^h\sical lldneation. and lU'creation. 

The activities pictured range from the first to th<- 12th grade. Fmphasis 
is placed n])on tlu' n<'ed for a \ariet\ of activities and for rerreatir)nal 
skills. The iie<'(ls of chddr<»n and the wavs in which ph\si(al edu<ation 
helps to meet tlu»se needs is (onstantly stressed throughout the film 
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Tim h Baseball. 9 nnn. $23.95. Casllt- Films. 

Shows the stars in action at spring canips. (]ispla\in<4 the Irannnii tricks 
that niako champion., hicludcs a trip to tlu- Hasohal! Hall of l-siuw 

Vollrtfhall 7V(7i;nV/m's for Ctrh. 12 nnn. SOO.IK) McC-rau-Hil! Hook C:o. 

Dcm<mstrat('s a varict\ of l)asic' playnii^ skills, niaknii^ l:l)or.i] iisc of ani- 
mation and slow-motion photograph). 



FILM PRODUCERS 

Amiju( w Ass<>( I \ 1 ion loit IIkai.'iei. l*M^sl( Al. Ki)1'<aii()N. wn Hk hkaiion. 
1201 SiNtccnth St.. N.W.. Washmuton G. D.C. 

AssociAiioN Km. MS, 1m.. Uroad at Khn. UKli^cficld. NJ 

UAIl.K^ KiL.Ms. 1n( .. f>500 Ool.onuprc A\<', lloUwvood 28. Cialif- 

(^vsiij. I-'iLMs. Distrihiitor— rnitcd WorM I''ilnis. Int.. 14J5 l*ark A\<'. N<'u 
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("osri Mi'on \nY KiLMs. 207 W. 25th St.. New York 1. N'.Y. 

(*<)j«)M I Insiiu( monai, I'^LMs. 05 K South Water St.. Chita^o I. M! 

K^•(:^(:I.<)PKI)!\ Bkmwnka I''ii..ms. 11.50 \\*illani<-tt<" Ave. Willamette. 111.: 
202 K -Hth St. New York 17, NY.. 5025 Iloilvwooil Hlvd. Ilollvwood. 

c:aiir. 

(ioimoN ^.VI^^\v\^. -I Walnut St.. l-Acter. NMI. 
Indi.wa Ummksmy. Audio-\'isual Center. Bl(M)nun<^ton. Ind. 
NUCjuw-Hu.l Tlxi-Km.njs. 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 30. N'.Y. 
SociKn M)K X'lsi-Ai. iCnrcAno ;. 1.345 Di\<'rse\ I\irk\va\. Cluca^o 14. 111. 
'!'i:a< in\(. .Ams Sliuki.. 1\( . .31 I'mon Scpiare West. New York 3. NY 
IMiii) Woiu.i) I''u..Ms, K< 1445 Park A\e.. New York 29. N.Y. 

o o o 

A l)nu.< I<)H^ oi 2000—10 .m.m. I''ii.m I.iuhaiui.s. lf)53. 50(*. Available from 
Supt of Documents. Covernmcnl Print inii Office. Washini^ton 25, D.C. 
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THE CLASSROOM TEACHER SERIES IN HEALTH EDUCATION, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 



The series aims to f rovide the classroom teacher with dependahle and helpful 
pamphlets in the related fields of health education, physical education, and 
recreation. 



1— TEACHING DENTAL HEALTH TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CHILDREN hy Feriy SandelL Director. Bureau of Dental Health 
Kducation. American Dental Association, 32 pp. 75^ 

2— CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES by Frances R. Stuart, Assistant in 
Physical Education and Recreation. New York Slate Department 
of Kducation. 61 pp. SLOO 

OUTDOOR EDUCATION by Julian W. Smith, Associate Pro- 
fessor. Outdoor Education. Michigan State University, and Di- 
lector of the AAHPER Outdooi Education Project. 32 pp. 75<^ 

1— TEACHING NUTRITION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL h> 
Mary Alice Banks. lndiai»a State Teacher.s Collef?e. Terre Haute, 
and Marf^aiel A. Dunham. Director of Division of Nutrition. 
Indiana State Board of Health. 32 pp. 75^ 

TEACHING SAFETY IN THE ELEMENTAI{Y SCHOOL by 
(^hailes Petei Yost. Chairman. Department of Safety Education. 
West Virfrinia Univeisity. '52 pp. 73^ 

6_AFTER-SCH00L (;AMES AND SPORTS by Geor-e 1. Werner. 
Director of Physical Education. Spokane I Washinf?ton I Public 
Schools. 30 pp. ?<1 .23 

7— RHY'lllMIC ACTIVITIES b) DucIIcn Ashton, Profe.hor. Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. (>\ pp. SI. 23 



